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ow about the recipes on 


your label? 


Canco’s home economists test recipes for pack- 
ers and often save them a peck of trouble. For 
instance — 


A certain customer was thinking of packing a 
new soup. He sent our Home Economics Section 
a sample. The recipe suggestion was fine. But the 
soup could not possibly compete in flavor with 
similar soups on the market. 

We suggested he change his seasoning and he’s 
doing nicely, thank you, with his new soup. 


Besides... 


Such down-to-earth service for packers begins 
with expert advice on soil and what crops to grow 
and where to grow them. It includes the best en- 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


gineering advice and equipment service. 


The customers of American Can Company enjoy 
the latest knowledge on filling, closing, new-type 
containers, labeling, and possible new products to 
add to their lines. 


Doctors, too 


Through publicity releases to the medical pro- 
fession, through nutrition research and home eco- 
nomics education, Canco also helps the resale of 
its customers’ products to the general public. 


Besides, Canco has a large group of trouble- 
shooters on instant call. If any mechanical or 
processing emergency arises during the season, 
they’re Johnny-on-the-spot when you need them. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York ¢ Chicago «+ San Francisco 
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Creator? 
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Than Any Other 
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Want something extra in sales service? Need 
expert help in solving a technical canning 
problem? Then call on Continental! 


Continental has thirty-six can manufacturing 
plants, thirty sales offices and a laboratory 
staffed by over two-hundred scientists and 
technicians. We have a top-flight cannery 
equipment department and fourteen field 
research offices spread across the nation. We'd 
like to put these facilities to work for you 
right now. 


You'll like doing business with Continental. 
We have the manufacturing capacity, the 
experience, the knowledge and most impor- 
tant, the wide-awake progressive spirit you 
want in a supplier. Let Continental bring you 
the “best in products” and the “best in service” 
and you'll know why packers are saying: “You 
can’t beat Continental as a dependable source 
of supply.” 


AND YOU CAN’T BEAT CANS 
FOR CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY AND PROTECTION 


The tin can is king in the 
processed food field. Be- 
cause, in addition to cutting 
operating costs, cans are un- 
breakable and cost less to 
ship. They’re lighter, require 
no special packing and they 
can be stacked higher in 
freight cars and warehouses 
with perfect safety. 


Can COMPANY 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,.N.Y. 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


Texas and Florida canners have, in recent 

years, established the month of October as an 
important month for canning conventions, hardly a 
day passes in November and December without a meet- 
ing of some group of canners and their ever present 
hosts, the Machinery and Supplymen. Association 
secretaries and other convention planners differ broad- 
ly in interpreting the type of menu preferred by the 
membership. Some hold, and know from long experi- 
ence, that the “boys” come out to play and meet their 
fellow canners and suppliers, and plainly state that 
association affairs and services are handled in com- 
mittee and reported regularly to the membership. 
Others believe just as firmly that members come to 
conventions to talk business, not only privately, but 
in formal session. Still others find a combination of 
the two most effective. Their respective programs are 
arranged accordingly. 

There have been years when canners had little or 
nothing to worry about—business was booming and 
emphasis was on fun no matter what the formal pro- 
gram. While we wouldn’t want to be quoted, this col- 
umn doesn’t believe this year of our Lord is one of 
those years. Although we would hardly recommend 
selling members short on entertainment, there’s work 
to be done, and serious work. Canners want to know 
how to cut costs and how to improve quality; how to 
meet that 75c minimum and still lower the cost to the 
consumer; how to make that merchandising money 
they’re spending show tangible results to the Jones 
Canning Company; how to persuade farmers to grow 
canning crops at a reasonable price in competition 
with government pledges of security. Lively discus- 
sions on these subjects would send members away feel- 
ing they’re getting their membership money’s worth. 


Open floor discussions are hard to get started at 
any canners’ meetings. We have a hunch though, that 
rank and file members will be more willing to talk this 
year than ever before, especially if the powers that be 
spot well informed discussion leaders out in the audi- 
ence to start the ball rolling on these subjects. Could 
be all of us would learn a thing or two. 


PASS THE ASPIRN—Speaking of conventions and 
convention planners, there’s one outstanding group 
whose faces it would be difficult to distinguish right 


(Texas and WORK AND PLAY — Although 
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now, from a red ripe tomato, Indiana or Tri-State, the 
California type as we know it is far too pale. Canners, 
preservers, freezers, pickle packers and other inter- 
ested parties have been getting a good bit of mail in 
recent weeks from the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association; four color inserts have appeared in this 
publication and others in the field, proclaiming among 
other things, an outstanding program of entertainment 
at the coming January National Convention and Ex- 
hibition at Atlantic City. In all of this promotional 


‘material, a repeat performance of FRED WARING 


AND HIS PENNSYLVANIANS has been listed prom- 
inently as the featured entertainment attraction for 
Sunday evening, January 29. We don’t know how the 
wires got crossed but now we are informed that it 
won’t be Fred Waring but SIGMUND ROMBERG and 
his famous concert orchestra. Certainly no apologies 
are needed in presenting a composer of such renown 
and popular appeal, and many, though highly delighted 
with last year’s performance of Mr. Waring, will wel- 
come the change. The difficulty is to satisfy those who 
do not. 


BEST BUY—Canned foods, as of September 15, 
once again became the housewife’s best buy in foods 
according to a release of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
issued October 28. The report shows the canned foods 
price index at 148% of 1935-39 average, compared to 
204.2% for all foods, 199.8% for all fruits and vege- 
tables, and 209% for fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
canned foods index has fallen from 149.7% August 15, 
1949 and 155.3% June 15, 1949. As most canners 
know, canned foods held top position in the price index 
through 1947 and 1948. Fats and oils pushed them 
back to second place in the March 15, 1949 report. The 
figure for fats and oils as of September 15 stands at 
148.3% or but three-tenths of one per cent over canned 
foods. The next lowest figure in the food line is for 
cereals and baking products at 169.7%. The canning 
industry has, no doubt, missed many opportunities, but 
never so great a merchandising opportunity as this 
one. That one line “CANNED FOODS ARE YOUR 
BEST BUY” indelibly marked on the brain of the con- 
sumer by consistent advertising could mean millions 
and millions of dollars of extra sales for many many 
years to come. 
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SPECIALIZED 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
SAVES 
INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


The insurance plan sponsored by food packers and 
operated for food packers . . . 


With 41 years of successful operation, providing speci- 
alized insurance protection designed exclusively for 
food processing plants and “‘tailored“‘ to their specific 
meeds .. 


SAFETY demonstrated 
SAVING through 
SERVICE ( the years 


Maximum Protection at Minimum Cost 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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Building and Maintaining Fertility for 
Growing Peas for Processing 


By DR. FRANK APP 
Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J. 


The results of thousands of samples of 
soils from pea fields where production 
was good, average and poor, has fur- 
nished us with the information of what 
are good standards of fertility for pro- 
ducing peas, how they should be arrived 
at, and how they should be maintained. 
These samples were taken before the 
peas were seeded and later during the 
growing period to determine not only the 
amount of plant food peas required, but 
when most of this plant food was needed. 


The minimum standards for our sassa- 
frass soils of the Coastal Plain series are 
as follows, when measured by our system 
of analyzing soils: Phosphoric Acid, 15 
or more pounds per acre; Potash, 100 lbs. 
or more per acre; Calcium, 1000 or more 
Ibs. per acre, with a pH ranging from 6 
to 6.5; Organic Matter, a minimum of 
1%%, preferably 2% on the heavier 
soils. In addition to these elements, it is 
essential that there be a_ substantial 
amount of magnesium which we ordinar- 
ily supply in the form of Dolomitic Lime- 
stone. Some of the minor elements are 
desirable as part of the regular fertilizer 
constituents. We include boron and man- 
ganese which are frequently deficient in 
sassafrass soils. These standards would 
be different in other types of soil, and 
would have to be ascertained for each 
particular soil series. 


After the standards are once estab- 
lished, we can then follow the cropping 
system, including cover crops, for the 
maintenance of organic matter, lime 
(preferably Dolomitic), coarsely ground 
limestone—to maintain calcium and mag- 
nesium—and a fertilizer made on the 
specifications of the requirements of peas 
on the particular soil. 


Preparation of Soils 

We usually begin preparing our soils 
for peas by using a 4-12-8 fertilizer and 
adding 400 lbs. of cyanamid. The nitro- 
gen in the fertilizer is derived largely 
from ammoniated phosphate. This is 
least likely to leech of any form. 
Nitrogen from Cyanamid or Uramon is 
the next desirable form to use because it 
will not leech so readily as nitrate nitro- 
gen. However, in the light sandy soils, 
in seasons of heavy rain fall, nitrogen 
applied in the spring and plowed under 
immediately or after plowing and har- 
rowing in will leech heavily. 

The kind of lime is likewise important. 
We find it necessary to use a coarsely 
ground Dolomitic limestone to maintain 


Summary of discussion before Tri-State Canners 
School, March 1949. 
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the calcium supplied with the least 
amount of leeching. The finer the grind 
the more leeching. When we consider 
that the plant uses only about as much 
calcium as potassium but we apply many 
times as much calcium as potash, we can 
appreciate the loss of lime from leeching. 


Limitation of Pea Yields 


Two fields of peas, one yielding 2,400 
Ibs., the other yielding 4,300 lbs., both 
receiving the same amount of fertilizer, 
both having a good cover crop, both 
grown on a good sassafrass silt loam soil, 
seeded and harvested at the same time, 
are shown with the soil analysis at dif- 
ferent periods of the pea crop season. 


Field A meets the minimum standards 
for all of the chemical elements but is a 
little low on organic matter. Field B 
does not meet the standards for potash 
or phosphorus. These two elements lim- 
ited the yield to 2400 lbs. whereas the 
other elements, including organic matter 
and calcium, were sufficient to produce 
as much or more per acre. The addition 
of the same amount of fertilizer to these 
two fields did not provide the proper 
balance of plant food. «A full balance is 
not so readily achieved, but this is the 
objective. 


Amount of Fertilizer Supplied 


We endeavor to apply an excess of 
fertilizer to the pea crop to insure 
against ample plant food regardless of 
weather conditions and also as a partial 
control of root rot and similar diseases. 
With this system of fertilization, we are 
able to grow peas successfully in the 
same soil each year for a period of five 
to nine years before it is necessary to 
rotate. Following the pea crop, we 
usually grow lima beans without any ad- 
ditional fertilizer applied and without 
plowing. This reduces the labor of fer- 
tilizing for the two crops and allows one 
plowing in the spring to answer for both 


peas and beans. The ground is disked 
immediately after the peas are harvested 
for the bean crop. 


Methods of Applying Fertilizers 
and Lime 


After the soils are built up to the 
minimum standards necessary for good 
pea production, we can then apply the 
lime and fertilizer to a well established 
cover crop early in the fall, plow under 
the following spring without any fur- 
ther fertilizer or lime. Fertilizers should 
not be applied to cover crops without a 
good stand. A good cover crop will ab- 
sorb much of the fertilizer applied early 
in the fall before growth is checked by 
the low temperatures of winter. 

When the fertilizing elements are ab- 
sorbed by the cover crop, we obtain a 
larger amount of organic matter and fer- 
tilizing elements taken up by the cover 
crop. They are in the organic form that 
will not leech readily and becomes avail- 
able more nearly in keeping with the de- 
mand of the pea crop. About a half of 
all the plant food of the pea crop is re- 
quired three to four weeks before har- 
vest. 


Soil Analysis a Tool for Crop 
Management 


Proper use of soil analysis provides 
the information necessary for developing 
proper standards of soil fertility. It 
provides the information necessary for 
specifications of the kind and amount of 
fertilizers and lime to use, and provides 
the information necessary for the cover 
cropping system that must accompany 
the cropping system to maintain organic 
matter, and it also provides the informa- 
tion of how and when fertilizers and lime 
should be used. 

The proper use of this information not 
only grows better crops but it will grow 
them cheaper per unit of crop obtained, 
and avoid the wasteful application of 
fertilizers and lime. 


Standards of Soil Fertility in Two Fields of Peas 


Organic Matter ............. (%) 1.6 
(Ibs.) 54 
(Ibs. ) 22 
Potash (Ibs.) 196 
Magnesium (Ibs.) 335 
Producing: 
Plant Food 
Constitutent 
5/18 
A 

pH 6.2 

(Ibs.) 1282 957 
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168 


1.2 2.2 1.4 1.9 
17 26 12 40 
16 11 20 11 

117 14 97 25 
240 143 330 231 


(A) 4300 lbs. and (B) 2400 lbs. 


Time of Analysis 


6/2 6/17 
A B A B 
6.6 5.8 6.4 5.8 
1144 893 1381 1242 
7 
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Effect of Molds on Tomato Juice 


By DOROTHY CULLER and 
H. D. BROWN 
Ohio State University 

Molds in processed foods have long 
been accepted as indicative of unsanitary 
conditions. Whether or not the molds 
affect the flavor, color or other charac- 
teristic is, even now, a mooted question. 
In view of this uncertainty, and because 
of the great interest in antibiotics pro- 
duced from microorganisms, a study was 
initiated in the Horticultural Products 
Laboratory over a year ago to determine 
the effects of molds and yeasts on tomato 
juice. 

Twenty-eight molds and yeasts (as in- 
dicated in Table I) were obtained from 
Dr. M. D. Heise of the Bacteriology De- 
partment and Dr. W. D. Gray of the 
Botany Department at The Ohio State 
University. 


One hundred milliliters of a commer- 
cial brand of Ohio tomato juice were 
pipetted into 250 and 125 ml. Erlenmeyer 
flasks. The flasks and juice were auto- 
claved for 15 minutes at 10 lbs. pressure. 
The smaller flasks were used to deter- 
mine the effect of a reduced oxygen con- 
tent on the growth, since after the addi- 
tion of the juice to the flask, an air space 
of one-half inch remained, leaving only a 
small surface area exposed to the atmos- 
phere. The juice was inoculated with 
the organisms and the tests and uninocu- 
lated controls run in triplicate. The sam- 
ples were incubated at room tempera- 
ture. After a week of incubation, 10 ml. 
of the juice from each flask were re- 
moved and autoclaved. An Abbé refrac- 
tometer reading was made, pH deter- 
mined by a Beckman potentiometer, and 
the flavor, odor and color of each sample 
were recorded. The flasks were incubated 
for a total of five weeks and the deter- 
minations made weekly. 


RESULTS 


The organisms in the 250 ml. flask pro- 
duced a greater growth with greater 
changes in pH, refractive indices, color, 
odor and flavor than those grown in the 
125 ml. flasks. The rate of the physio- 
logical changes was greatly decreased in 
the smaller flasks. With the weekly re- 
moval of 10 ml. of the juice, larger sur- 
face areas were exposed so that by the 
fourth and fifth week the difference in 
growth in the small versus large flasks 
was less pronounced. 


In the 250 ml. flasks an increase in pH 
was accompanied by a decrease in the 
refractometer readings indicating a de- 
crease in total solids content. Those or- 
ganisms producing the most pronounced 
pH changes included Aspergillus herb- 
ariorum, Choanephora sp., Colletotri- 
chum sp., Diplosporium sp., Fusarium 
sp., Scopulariopus sp., Trichoderma sp., 
Verticillium sp., Cephalosporium sp. and 
Monilia sp, The pH of these organisms 


8 


at the end of the fifth week was over 
nine. The organisms giving the greatest 
decrease in refractometer readings were 
Aspergillus niger, Aspergillus herbarori- 
um, Cephalosporium sp. and Syncephala- 
strum cinereum. 


As incubation progressed color changes 
became more marked. The fungi at the 
end of the fifth week produced colors 
ranging from an orange to a brick red to 
a dark brown. Most of the yeasts pro- 
duced an orange white color. A change 
in color was accompanied with the pro- 
duction of off taste and odors. At the 
end of the first week no off odors or fla- 
vors were detected in the flasks contain- 
ing fungi. 

Data on each organism was recorded 
as given in Table I. This table shows 
the early change in color, taste and odor 
produced by Aspergillus niger. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. pH values increased progressively 
with the length of incubation. 

2. As the pH values resulting from mold 
growth increased, the refractive in- 
dices increased. 

3. Color changes occurred after the first 
week ranging from orange to brick 
red to dark brown. 


4. In most samples of moldy product off 
flavors and odors were produced be- 
tween the second and third week. 
Yeast produced sour flavors and 
yeasty odors within the first week of 
incubation. 

5. Since the development of molds de- 
pends in part upon an adequate sup- 
ply of oxygen, it is obvious that com- 
mercial canners need not be concerned 
about the development of off flavors 
from these organisms after the prod- 
uct is effectively canned or bottled. 
On the other hand, it is possible and 
even likely that off flavors can be de- 
veloped from molds growing on toma- 
to fruits or the crushed product prior 
to the sterilization and inclosure in 
receptacles which greatly limit the 
supply of oxygen. This contamina- 
tion can occur in the farmers’ fields, 
at the cannery yard, receiving sta- 
tion, on conveyor belts, pumps and 
other plant equipment. 

Though these tests included only to- 
mato juice, it is well known that molds 
grow readily on many fruits and vege- 
tables and the products made therefrom. 
It, therefore, seems reasonable to as- 
sume that it would be necessary to con- 
trol the growth of molds and yeasts in 
handling, processing and manufacture of 
all horticultural products in order to pre- 
vent the development of off flavors. 


The Effect of Aspergillus niger on pH Refractive Indices, Color, Taste and Odor 


Table I 
No. of weeks Refractometer 
Organism pH Reading Color Taste Odor 
Aspergillus niger....... 1 4.04 1.3401 Normal Normal Normal 
2 4.94 1.3352 Dark Brown Musty Musty 
3 5.60 1.3351 Dark Brown Musty Musty 
4 6.74 1.3345 Dark Brown Musty Musty 
5 6.55 1.3336 Dark Brown Musty Musty 
Reduced oxygen 
1 4.17 1.3416 Normal Normal Normal 
2 4.20 1.3404 Normal Normal Normal 
3 4.58 1.3398 Normal Normal Normal 
4 4.78 1.3376 Normal Normal Normal 
5 6.98 1.3361 Light Brown Musty Musty 


CANNERS INSECTICIDE 
PROBLEMS STRESSED 


Speaking before the Association of 
Economic Poisons Control Officials at 
their convention held in Washington in 
October, Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, Direc- 
tor of the Raw Products Bureau of NCA, 
stated that canners are greatly confused 
at the present time as to the proper 
choice of insecticides and fungicides 
which will control insects and diseases 
but not contaminate the finished product. 
He pointed out that the method of manu- 
facture, that is whether the product is 
to be packed whole, peeled or pureed, will 
sometimes determine the residue level 
which might be hazardous, and he em- 
phasized the need for close cooperation 
between the canners and poison control 
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officials so that accurate information cen 
be made available to canners as to the 
average insecticide residue level on crops 
which are purchased on the open market 
for processing. 

Another problem of special interest to 
canners, Dr. Mahoney said, is that of in- 
secticide residues on corn or pea fodder 
which is to be fed either to dairy cattle 
or live stock being fed for slaughter. Al- 
though the possibility of contamination 
of either sweet corn or peas by chemicals 
may be rather remote, Dr. Mahoney said 
that fodder from these crops may have 
such a high residue of insecticides as to 
render it unsuitable for feeding, and 
canners, therefore, are desirous of using 
chemicals which will not leave any ap- 
preciable residue on fodder for silage. 
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WISCONSIN PROGRAM 


Secretary Marvin Verhulst reports, as 
of October 28, that attendance for the 
45th Annual Convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association to be held at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, November 
7 and 8, may run well ahead of last year, 
judging by advance sale of tickets for 
the dinner-dance, which will conclude the 
convention on Tuesday evening. Over 
560 tickets had been sold to that date 
compared with 530 to that date of last 
year. Complete program for the Con- 
vention follows: 


Monday, November 7 


9:00 A.M.— Registration, Fifth Floor 
Foyer. 


10:00 A.M.—Annual Membership Meet- 


ing, East Room. Election of directors 
and reports of association activities. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon and First General 
Session, Ball Room. 

President’s Greeting—C. A. Friday, Pres- 
ident, Wisconsin Canners Association. 

“Half Way to Where?—Some Thoughts 
for 1950” —L. W. Graaskamp, Vice- 
President, American Can Co. 

“The Mrs. Goes A’Shopping’”—Harold H. 
Jaeger, Director of Marketing Bureau, 
Can Manufacturers Institute. 

“A Planned Labor Relations Program is 
Necessary”—John F. McGovern, Pres- 
ident, National Canners Association. 

“National Convention News’—S. G. 
Gorsline, Secretary, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association. 


4:30 P.M.—Meeting of new Board of Di- 
rectors, Room B. 

6:30 P.M.—Banquet of Old Guard So- 
ciety, East Room. 


Tuesday, November 8 


9:30 A.M.—Second General Session, East 
Room. 

“Treasure Islands” — A motion picture 
showing the growing and canning of 
Hawaiian pineapple. 

“Preliminary Report of Economic Re- 
search Project on Pea and Corn 
Canning”—Douglas Caton, University 
of Wisconsin. 


“The Canner’s Stake in the New Food 
Industries Course at the University of 
Wisconson”—K. G. Weckle, Professor 
of Food and Dairy Industries, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

“The Association Group Accident and 
Health Insurance Program for Year 
Round Cannery Employes” — John P. 
Forst of Forst, Goan & Veum, Inc., 
and Ray B. MacArthur, Time Insur- 
ance Co. 

“The Outlook for Merchandising New 
Pack Canned Foods Through Whole- 
sale Grocers’”—Chas. S. Ragland, Pres- 
ident, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


12:00 A.M.—Ladies Luncheon and Bridge 
Party, Pere Marquette Room. Tickets 
available at door from officers of 
Ladies Auxiliary. 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon and Third Gen- 
eral Session, Ball Room. 

“Telling the World — Effectively” — Ar- 
thur H. Brayton, Secretary, Des 
Moines Convention Bureau. 

“Canner — Broker — Distributor Rela- 
tions”—A panel discussion. 

Moderator: J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc 
Canning Company; Canners: J. P. 
Kraemer, Mammoth Spring Canning 
Co. and Robert Baker, Baker Can- 
ning Co.; Broker: Wm. H. Ross, 
Leininger & Company; Distributor: 
Roy A. Johnson, Roundy, Peckham 
& Dexter Co. Questions from the 
floor are invited. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

6:00 P.M.— Continental Can Company 
Cocktail Party. East Room. Everyone 
cordially: invited to attend. Party will 
close promptly at 7 o’clock. 

7.00 P. M.—Dinner-dance. Ball Room. 
Musie by Steve Swedish and his or- 
chestra. Floor show under direction 
of Hunter Artists Bureau. Following 
dinner the tables will be removed and 
chairs arranged in theatre style to 
enable all to see the floor show. 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANS 


Pennsylvania Canners—in planning 
their 35th Annual Convention in Harris- 
burg at the Penn Harris Hotel on No- 
vember 21 and 22, 1949—are using as a 
head-line—‘END OF DETOUR”. Rec- 
ognizing the broad, modern super-high- 
way of business potential ahead, as well 
as being fully aware that the “end of the 
detour” of war-time and post-war meth- 
ods of doing business, has been definitely 
reached, the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association have planned 
this year’s Convention topics to fit the 
pattern. 


While the full theme of this year’s 
Convention will concern itself with “The 
Challenge of Selling in the 1950’s” this 
title has been abbreviated to “End of 
Detour”. This apt title will mark the 
war-packed years behind us; the adjust- 
ments which have had to be made in our 
post-war operations. Now that these de- 
tours have been ended, we can, according 
to Bill Free, executive-secretary, focus 
our eyes on the road ahead; keep a tight 
grip on our ship of commerce and avoid 
uncertainties—replacing war-worn meth- 
ods with clear-cut objectives and the 
ways in which the sales challenge of the 
50’s can be best met. 


Registrations already at hand indicate 
an even larger attendance than last 
year’s most successful Convention. The 
Convention Committee has arranged top- 
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flight speakers to cover subjects of timely 
importance. Mr. Free, promises another 
start - on - time, stop - on- time, bang-up, 
Convention. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA PLANS 


“Looking Forward” has been selected 
as the theme for the program of the an- 
nual convention of the Iowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association, which will be held 
at the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 21 and 22. Speaking time will 
be limited to the program for the first 
day . The second day will be set aside 
for canners’ get-together, business ses- 
sions and a cutting bee. 


ON TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


One of the features of the forthcom- 
ing Tri-State Meeting to be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, Decem- 
ber 1 and 2, will be an address by Gra- 
ham Patterson, President and publisher 
of the “Farm Journal”. Mr. Patterson 
is also President and publisher of the 
“Pathfinder” news magazine. He will ad- 
dress the General Luncheon Session on 
opening day of the convention. Although 
a specific topic has not yet been assigned 
to him, it is expected that he will touch 
on the National economy, its trends, 
agricultural problems and the effect 
which agricultural controls are having 
upon it. 


SIGMUND ROMBERG TO 
FEATURE CONVENTION SHOW 


Sigmund Romberg and his orchestra 
will furnish ‘the entertainment to be 
sponsored by the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association on Sunday evening, 
January 29 during the 1950 National 
Convention at Atlantic City, Secretary 
S. G. Gorsline has announced. The Rom- 
berg organization, known throughout the 
country for its concert and radio appear- 
ances, will present a musical extravagan- 
za with soloists, chorus and specialists. 
Romberg is the composer of more than 70 
operettas, prominent among them “The 
Student Prince’, “Blossom Time” and 
“The Desert Song’. 


PRESERVERS DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Preservers Association will be held at 
Atlantic City, January 26 and 27. 


PEANUT BUTTER 
MANUFACTURERS DATES 
The Annual Meeting of the Peanut 
Butter Manufacturers Association is to 
be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
on December 5. 
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NEW YORK PLANS 


“Our Industry in a Changing Econ- 
omy” is the theme selected for the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
New York State Canners to be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, December 8 
and 9. Speakers have been selected which 
will cover the various phases of the 
processing business from agriculture 
through to selling. 

The annual dinner-dance will again be 
tendered by the Machinery and Supply 
men as hosts. Secretary Sherman re- 
ports that over 860 persons have already 
reserved rooms for the meeting, indicat- 
ing a record attendance. 


PICKLE PACKERS TO COMBINE 
BUSINESS WITH VACATION 


The winter meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
on Friday, January 27, 1950. With spe- 
cial emphasis on merchandising and sell- 
ing methods, the program is designed to 
uphold the “million a month” consump- 
tion. Members will be alerted for the 
part they are to play in 1950’s greater 
National Pickle Week. Room allotments 
at the Roosevelt Hotel are available be- 
ginning Wednesday evening, January 25 
and ending Saturday morning, January 
28. 

From New York the picklers will con- 
tinue on to Atlantic City where room 
allotments at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
will be available beginning Saturday, 
January 28 and ending at the option of 
the guest. A luncheon meeting at this 
hotel will be held on Monday the 30th. 
Pickle packers will visit the great Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Exhibition 
and are invited to the dinner-dance on 
Saturday evening, January 28, and the 
musical extravaganza at the Warner 
Theatre, Sunday evening, January 29, 
courtesy of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association. Sigmund Romberg 
and his orchestra is the featured attrac- 
tion for this evening. 


AIR LINE FOODS MOVES TO 
JERSEY 


Air Line Foods Corporation of New 
York has announced the removal of the 
offices and plant of its Max Ams-H. 
Baron Division to a new building in Lin- 
den, New Jersey. This spacious new 
plant, equipped with specially designed 
machinery, will give greatly increased 
facilities to keep pace with the constant- 
ly increasing demands for the food spe- 
cialties of the division. These include 
prune juice, ready-to-use pie fillings, bak- 
ery products, spaghetti dinner and 
sauces, and fountain specialties and 
syrups. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE 
GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration has proposed a revision in the 
grades for canned pineapple juice. The 
proposed revision was published in the 
October 28 issue of the Federal Register. 
If made effective, this revision will be 
the second issue of the Department of 
Standards for this product. Interested 
parties may file written data, views or 
arguments for consideration in connec- 
tion with the proposed revision with the 
Chief, Processed Products, Standardiza- 
tion & Inspection Division, Fruit & Vege- 
table Branch, Production & Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. not 
later than 30 days after publication in 
the Federal Register. 


PASCO OPENS PHILADELPHIA 
SALES OFFICE 


To give the Mid-Atlantic market the 
fastest possible service and to remain on 
a highly competitive basis, the Pasco 
Packing Company, the world’s largest 
processors of citrus, has announced the 
opening of a regional sales headquarters 
at 121 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. George A. Baumgardner 
is Sales Manager for the Mid-Atlantic 
Division. 


SPEEDWAYS APPOINTS REPS 


Speedways Conveyors, Inc. of Buffalo, 
New York, have appointed three new dis- 
tributors to handle their line of wheel 
and roller gravity conveyors and endless 
belt boosters. In Baltimore McCall-Boy- 
kin Company, Inc., will service the Bal- 
timore and the District of Columbia 
area. Bentley & Hyde of Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, will cover the Detroit area, and 
Robert H. Braun Company of Los An- 
geles, with branch offices in Fresno, San 
Diego and San Bernardino, will service 
the Southern California area. All of 
these firms will maintain complete stocks 
so as to care for prompt delivery of cus- 
tomers’ requirements. 


PARROTT RESIGNS THORNTON 
ACCOUNT 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, for the past 12 years exclusive sell- 
ing agent for the Thorton Canning Can- 
ning Company, has announced that it 
no longer represents this firm on an ex- 
clusive basis. The firm has been making 
specialized packs for some other canners 
and plans to further develop this 
branch of its business. The new arrange- 
ment permits the making of sales within 
its own organization. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TO UTILIZE UNFIT FOOD 


Karr & Company, Columbus, Ohio feed 
manufacturers, with offices in the Hunt- 
ington Bank Building, have announced 
the opening of a by-product department 
which will use all kinds of foods unfit 
for human consumption and material 
which is being thrown away but which 
can be processed for animal feed or fer- 


tilizer purposes. 


BOUCHER PRESIDES AT 
AD LUNCHEON 


Ken Boucher, advertising manager of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
acted as chairman at a recent luncheon 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club 
in the Palace Hotel, when the speaker 
and guest of honor was Paul Brown 
West, president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., New York. The 
speaker dwelt at some length on the de- 
sirability of advertising more intensively 
when times are bad than when business 
comes freely. He recommended that com- 
panies set aside a reserve fund for the 
promotion of new products and market 
expansion. 


STOKELY APPOINTS WEBER 


L. J. Noonan, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales and Advertising of the 
Van Camp Division of Stokely - Van 
Camp, Inc. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Otto Weber Associates, Inc. as 
special representatives for the Van Camp 
line in Metropolitan New York area, ef- 
fective November 1. 


NEW CANNERY 


Menner Packing Corporation of New- 
ark, New Jersey, has been granted a 
permit to build a canning plant at Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. 


ATHENS MOVING PEAS 


Last spring 25 year old John Erbach, 
son of Fred R. Erbach, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the company, was elected Vice- 
President and Sales Manager of the 
Athens (Wis.) Canning Company, ex- 
clusive packers of fine Wisconsin peas. 
John, who lives at Athens with his wife 
and 10 month old son, has taken to his 
work like a veteran. Due to his efforts 
the season’s pack is moving out in a 
highly satisfactory manner. 


SINGER MOVES 


Singer Brokerage Company, Philadel- 
phia food brokers, have moved into new 
offices in the Drexel Building on Inde- 
pendence Square. 
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NATIONAL SYRUP PRODUCTS 
BUYS MARTIN FOODS 


Herman Lebeson, President, National 
Syrup Products Company, Chicago food 
manufacturers, has announced the pur- 
chase of the Lady Corinne label rights, 
good will and raw material inventories 
of Martin Food Products, Inc., Chicago, 
producers of jams, jellies and preserves. 
The preserve business of Martin will be 
combined with that of National under 
the name, Certified Products Company, 
with offices and plant at 315 North Aber- 
deen Street, Chicago, leaving National’s 
operations exclusively in the laboratory, 
industrial and institutional fields. 


James H. Black, former president of 
Martin Food Products, has acquired a 
substantial interest in Certified Products 
and becomes president and a member of 
the board of directors of the company 
immediately. Lebeson will become chair- 
man of the Certified board of directors 
and supervise purchasing, production 
and research. 

When interviewed, both Lebeson and 
Black said that Certified would immedi- 
ately embark upon a quality development 
program destined to establish the com- 
pany as a leading manufacturer of jams, 
jellies, preserves, and chocolate and 
maple syrup products in the midwestern 
area and later on a national basis. 

Black when asked about the relation- 
ship between his Certified Products con- 
nection and his recent acquisition of a 
substantial interest in S and R Fine 
Foods, Inc., manufacturers of mayon- 
naise and salad dressing products said 
that the two companies would continue to 
operate as individual units without any 
corporate link. He also said that within 
a short time he would establish a sepa- 
rate sales company in Chicago to direct 
the selling activities of both firms. 


CANNED CORN FOR 
THANKSGIVING DINNER 


The Associated Independent Corn Can- 
ners are promoting the idea of canned 
corn with Thanksgiving dinner. More than 
that, they are offering suggested ways 
of serving canned corn. The Thanks- 
giving sales accelerator kit that went out 
to distributors all over the country No- 
vember 4th contained two attractive 9x12 
posters — one displaying canned corn 
served with mushrooms and the other 
stuffed in green peppers. A small win- 
dow streamer included in the kit carried 
the caption “Canned Corn’s a Treat with 
Thanksgiving Dinner”. Member canners 
were urged once again to contact their 
brokers and distributors to assure the 
most effective use of the material. 


PLANS NEW PLANT 


The Santa Clara Packing Co., San 
Jose, California, has announced plans for 
erecting a canning plant costing $500,- 
000. 
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75¢ MINIMUM WAGE BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 25, 1950 


President Truman signed the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1949 
on October 26 and the Acts provides that 
the amendments shall take effect upon 
the expiration of 90 days from its enact- 
ment. Therefore, the 75c minimum wage 
becomes effective on January 25, 1950. 

The Amendments also make varjous 
minor changes in the Wage-Hour Law 
but the most important point to be noted 
is that the overtime exemptions for vege- 
table and fruit canning are not re- 
stricted or changed in any way. 

The Amendments clarify the term 
“regular rate” at which an employee is 
employed, by providing that the follow- 
ing amounts are not to be included: 


1. Sums paid as gifts, such as gifts at 
Christmas or other special occasion. 


2. Payments made for occasional periods 
when no work is performed due to 
vacation, illness, etc. 


3. Bonuses paid solely at the employer’s 
discretion and payments under ap- 
proved profit-sharing plans. 


4. Employer contributions for a bona 
fide pension plan, life insurance or 
accident and health insurance for em- 
ployees. 


5. Extra compensation provided by a 
premium rate paid for work beyond 
certain hours or for work on Satur- 
days, Sundays or holidays. Not only 
may such extra compensation be ex- 
cluded in computing the regular rate 
pay but it may be credited toward 
any overtime due under the law. 
(These situations had already been 
largely taken care of by an amend- 
ment to the Wage-Hour Law effective 
July 20, 1949, designed to eliminate 
overtime on overtime.) 


Another provision of the Amendments 
relating to overtime specifies that in cer- 
tain cases one and a half times the piece 
work rate or one and a half times the 
hourly rate for a particular job may be 
used to compute overtime instead of bas- 
ing it on one and a half times the em- 
ploye’s average straight-time earnings 
for the work-week. 


The Amendments also tighten up a bit 
the child labor provisions of the law. 
Whereas the original act merely pro- 
hibited the interstate shipment of goods 
produced in an establishment employing 
oppressive child labor, now the employ- 
ment itself of oppressive child labor is 
prohibited. Also the exemption for chil- 
dren employed in agriculture is tightened 
up. The old provision was that the act 
did not apply to children employed in 
agriculture while not legally required to 
attend school. The new provision is that 
the act does not apply to children em- 
ployed in agriculture “outside of school 
hours for the school district where such 
employe is living while he is so em- 
ployed.” 

The 1949 Amendments authorize the 
Wage-Hour Administrator to sue an em- 
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ployer for unpaid minimum wages or un- 
paid overtime compensattion due an em- 
ployee. 


STUDENTS VIEW THE FOOD 
BROKER 


Three college students provided the 
text of a new publication recently printed 
by the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, it was announced by Watson 
Rogers, Association President. Entitled, 
“Students View The Food Broker,” the 
24 page book contains the first three 
prize-winning manuscripts in the 1948 49 
college contest sponsored by the Associa- 
tion. 

This approach provides the reader 
with an interesting and informative de- 
scription of the food broker and the work 
he does in the field of distribution of 
food and grocery products—as seen by 
the three college students. Mr. Rogers 
pointed out that major portions of the 
three manuscripts were selected for re- 
production in the book. The portions 
quoted were chosen with the aim of 
achieving an overall picture of the food 
brokerage profession, with each abridged 
manuscript complementing the other. 
Repetitious sections were eliminated as 
much as possible. 

The three sections in the book are en. 
titled, “Food Brokers,” by William W. 
Henderson; “Marketing Through Food 
Brokers,” by John D. Snyder; and “Do 
You Know What a Food Broker Is?” by 
Grace E. Rhoads. 

“Made available to marketing profes- 


. sors just a few weeks ago, the book al- 


ready is being used widely as a supple- 
mentary text on the subject,” Mr. Rogers 
stated. “Thousands of copies have been 
requested by professors in schools all 
over the country for distribution to their 
students. So great was the response to 
the announcement of this book that with- 
in the first week we had to order a sec- 
ond printing of it.” 

Copies of “Students View The Food 
Broker” can be secured without charge 
from the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, 527 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


GAIR EARNINGS 


The consolidated net income for the 
quarter ending September 30 of the 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., and its do- 
mestic subsidiary, Gair-Bogata, com- 
bined with the consolidated net income of 
the Gair Company Canada, Ltd., and its 
wholly owned subsidiaries, amoun’ed to 
$656,621 after deducting $247,000 fcr 
U. S. Federal income taxes, equal after 
preferred dividends to 32¢ per share on 
1,779,888 shares of common stock. The 
combined net income for the first. nine 
months of 1949, after deducting provi 
sions for taxes, amount to $2,477,669, 
equal after preferred dividends to $1.24 
per share on the common stock, as com- 
pared with $1.95 per share for the same 
period last year. 
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ROBINS CONTINUOUS SPINACH 
BLANCHER AND FEEDER 


We also manufacture Spinach 
Coolers, Washers, Sand Tumblers, 
Trimming Tables, etc. 


Write for Copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 
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MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Hunting Bargains And Publicizing 
Finds — Apple Products Holding Up Well 
Under Pressure—Results Of Corn Merchan- 
dising Yet To Come—Spinach Prices Down 
—Tomatoes Firm——Pea Shipments. 


THE SITUATION — Although the 
terms of the Bethlehem contract are not 
yet quite clear, the food trade was some- 
what relieved this week at the break in 
the steel-labor deadlock. Hopes were 
high that an early settlement of other 
important strikes would be reached. Un- 
like Traders on the New York stock ex- 
change, however, canned foods buyers 
showed little indication of sharing those 
hopes as they continued their pinch- 
penny search for bargains. When these 
are found they are loudly proclaimed 
even though the size of these orders are 
held to a minimum just as are the major- 
ity of goods bought at firm quotations. 
Once again the market seems to be 
going through a period where every offer 
is subject to questioning by the buyer. 
While there is little doubt that some 
shading is being practiced, usually the 
rumors are hard to track down and qual- 
ity is most often the governing factor. 
Fish of course, particularly sardines and 
tuna and some salmon items are the ex- 
ceptions to the above. 


APPLE PRODUCTS—Because of the 
large apple crop, apple products have 
been under heavy pressure. For a month 
or more now buyers have taken pains to 
make it known that they expect lower 
prices on sauce. The fever has spread 
to just about everyone but the canner 
who continues to hold and sell fancy 
sauce at $1.25 and up to $1.35 for special 
packs. Extra standards are available a 
bit cheaper this week at $1.10 although 
many continue to hold for $1.15. Juice is 
under pressure also and there are many 
variations of quality. The item is mov- 
ing well at attractive prices compared to 
citrus and other juices. Pie apples too 
continue to get a good call. 


CORN — While some canners have 
noted a pick up due to the merchandising 
effort now under way, the effects of that 
drive are yet to come and the market re- 
mains relatively quiet. Prices have eased 
somewhat from openings but there has 
not been and don’t promise to be any 
spectacular break, as going prices are 
uncomfortably close to costs. There is 
little difference in price between the East 
and Mid West and between cream style 
and whole kernel. The opening mini- 
mum of $1.50 for fancy 2’s still prevails 
on strictly top quality but general move- 
ment is noted at $1.40 and as low as 
$1.35 for cream style. Fancy 10’s are 
listed at about $7.75 to $8.00 with extra 
standard 2’s at $1.10-$1.15 and standards 
at $1.00 to $1.05. Extra standard 10’s 
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are generally quoted at $6.75-$7.00 and 
standards at $6.00-$6.25. 


SPINACH —Canners generally have 
revised their prices downward in this 
item in line with lower prices for the 
raw product. Liberal quotations are cited 
in the following market reports. 


TOMATOES — Much is being made 
over a few sales of standard tomatoes in 
the Tri-States—Virginia area at $1.10. 
Previous reports indicated that the 
“water” packs had been cleaned out but 
apparently there are still odd lots 
around. Most canners in the area are 
holding standard at a minimum of 85c, 
$1.15, $1.25, $1.60 and $6.00 for 1’s, 303’s, 
2’s, 2%’s and 10’s respectively. Mean- 
while, Indiana tomatoes continue strong- 
ly held at $1.25-$1.35 for standard 2’s; 
$1.45-$1.65 for extra standard 2’s. 


PEAS — As peas continue in strong 
position it’s interesting to note from 
NCA stock reports that not only more 
peas were shipped June 1 to October 1 
this year compared to last but that 40% 
of the total supplies for the year were 
shipped in that period. The deflated posi- 
tion of buyers stocks is well known and 
recognized. Canners shipments for the 
four months amounted to 11,551,749 
cases leaving a balance of 18,378,266 
cases on hand October 1 compared to 
21,008,277 cases same date last year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Steady Undertone, Fish Excepted—Routine 
Trading Expected For Balance Of Year— 


Tomatoes Used As Leaders—Some Down-: 


ward Revisions On Spinach—303 Peas In 

Demand—Corn Quiet—Pumpkin In Demand 

— Not Quoting Florida Citrus, California 

Prices Up—Fruits Steady—Fish Continues 
Weak. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1949 


THE SITUATION — Aside from the 
canned fish line, where the price position 
has appeared none too stable recently, 
there was a fairly steady undertone pre- 
vailing in canned foods during the week. 
Trading volume, however, continued to 
be under trade expectation, and it was 
becoming increasingly evident that dis- 
tributors in general are not departing as 
far from their previous policy of rigid 
inventory control as many in the trade 
had anticipated. In consequence, it is 
now indicated that canner carryovers at 
the year-end, in many instances, will be 
larger than had been anticipated. There 
is nothing in the over-all picture, how- 
ever, to suggest any drastic weakening 
in prices. 
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THE OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding 
the fact that dealer inventories are be- 
low normal for this season of the year 
on many items, the trade continues to ad- 
here to a conservative replacement poli- 
cy. Price shading in canned fish con- 
tinues to limit distributor operations in 
that field and jobbers and chains will 
close the year with extremely light can- 
ned fish inventories. Many traders, who 
had envisioned an appreciable pick-up 
in canned foods volume during the clos- 
ing months of the year have now revised 
their viewpoint and expect that the mar- 
ket will continue in routine shape until 
the trade get-togethers in Atlantic City 
in January. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the south 
this week note continued offerings of 
standard tomatoes at $1.10 and upwards 
for 2s, with 1s quoted at 75 to 80 cents, 
2%s at $1.55 to $1.60, and 10s at $5.75 
to $6.00, all f.o.b. canneries. Standard 
tomatoes are again being used as “lead- 
ers” in some sections of the country, 
Florida supers offering standard 2s at 
9c per can retail during a price war now 
in progress in the larger cities in that 
state. Coast reports note the ending of 
the tomato packing season in California, 
with standards offering for prompt ship- 
ment on the basis of $1.00 for 1s, $1.30 
for 2s, $1.60 for 2%s, and $6.00 for 10s, 
f.o.b. canneries. Fancy solid pack list 
at $1.45 for 1s, $2.00 for 214, and $7.50 
for 10s. 


SPINACH — With lower raw _ stock 
prices, southern canners have revised 
their prices on new pack fancy spinach, 
with 1s now offering at 85 cents, 2s at 
$1.20, 2%s at $1.60, and 10s at $5.25, all 
f.o.b. canneries. California canners are 
quoting new pack at $1.20 for 2s, $1.50 
for 2%s, and $5.25 for 10s, with a fair 
amount of business reported passing. 


PEAS—Demand at the moment is cen- 
tering on 303s, which appear to be close- 
ly sold up. Increasing competition at 
the retail level this season resulted in a 
heavy changeover from 2s to 303s on the 
part of many operators, particularly in 
the chain and super market fields. 


CORN — With fancy corn in heavy 
supply, buyers are not operating to any 
extent at the moment. However, there is 
increasing interest in standards and ex- 
tra standards, and price spreads between 
the three grades now more closely ap- 
proximate the traditional prewar figures. 


PUMPKIN—With many canners not 
operating this season, carryover holdings 
have moved well into distributing chan- 
nels, and new pack is also coming in for 
a better demand. Southern canners are 
quoting 1949 fancy pumpkin at 95 cents 
for 2%s and $4.00 for 10s, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS — Florida canners generally 
are not quoting new pack citrus, as fruit 
has not yet reached sufficient maturity 
for general operations. California can- 
ners, however, have advanced their 
prices, and are predicting further rises. 
Currently Valencia orange juice is offer- 
ing for prompt shipment at $1.70 for 2s 
and $3.80 for 46-ounce, with grapefruit 
juice at $1.45 and $3.25 and blended juice 
at $1.55 and $3.50, f.o.b. California can- 
neries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—No change 
developed in the California canned fruit 
situation during the week, and markets 
continued to show a fairly steady under- 
tone. Reports from the Northwest in- 
dicate an improvement in the demand for 
Royal Anne cherries, with canners quot- 
ing fancy in extra heavy syrup at $3.25 
for 2\%s, with choice ranging $3.00 to 
$3.15, as to syrup, and standard in light 
syrup offered at $2.70, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Current canner holdings are 
heaviest on dark sweet, which are offer- 
ing at $3.15 to $3.25 for fancy, $2.65 to 
$2.90 for choice. 


SARDINES—A price cut on Califor- 
nia sardines, covering export sales, 


bringing the market by one seller down 
to $5.00 for ovals, with No. 1 tall na- 
turals at $3.00, has injected some un- 
certainty into the sardine situation. 
Other Coast canners quote $5.75 and 
$3.75 for these grades, while still others 
have withdrawn from the market tem- 
porarily. Maine sardine canners continue 
to list quarter keyless on a $7.00 basis, 
f.o.b. cannery, but it is reported that this 
price is being shaded somewhat on 
prompt shipment business. 


SALMON—Pinks continue to show a 
soft tone in primary markets, and offer- 
ings of talls are reported as low as 
$15.50 per case, with halves at $9.50. 
Alaska reds, however, continue in fairly 
strong position, with most sellers holding 
at $26 for talls and $14.50 for halves. 
Medium reds are quoted at $20.50 to 
$21.00 for talls and $11.50 for halves, 
while chums are to be had at $15 for 
talls and $8.75 for halves, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. Demand is not heavy. 


SHRIMP—With the season continuing 
far beyond earlier expectations, the de- 
ficiency in the pack is being rapidly over- 
come. Canners currently are offering 
uninspected shrimp at $3.65 for small. 


$3.95 to $4.00 for medium, $4.50 for 
large, and $4.60 to $4.75 for jumbos, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Strike Prolongs Dullness — Spinach Prices 

Vary—Apple Sauce Holding Well—Cran- 

berry Sauce Moving—Texas Beans Mirror 

Effect Of New Wage Minimum—Tomatoes 
And Products Continue Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 3, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
rather slow in Chicago this week, as the 
effects of the steel and coal strikes be- 
come definitely felt, according to reports 
from the wholesale level. Those whole- 
salers who have a heavy percentage of 
business in the South Chicago and North- 
ern Indiana sections around the steel 
mills are feeling the effects quite heavily 
now, and so far as the rest of the trade 
are concerned, even where they are not 
directly affected, the attitude of extreme 
caution is prevailing. The situation as 


Mounting Costs 
with FMC 
MODERN MACHINERY 


For many years, this remarkable machine has 
been setting records; feeding and peeling two to 
three tons per hour continuously —with a minimum 
of waste—and without changing the shape of the 


original vegetable. 


Now it has been streamlined in design and still 
further improved. This new model FMC Continuous. 
Vegetable Peeler does an even finer, faster and 
more economical job peeling and finishing Potatoes, 
Beets, Carrots, Turnips, Rutabagas (or practically 


any other root vegetable). 


Write for detailed information today or get 
in touch with your nearest FMC Canning 


Machinery Representative. 
D-491 RR 


tn p FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. ©* Rochester, N.Y. 


Bradford, Vt. © Cedarburg, Wis. * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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MARKET NEWS 


to settlement of the strike looks better in 
the last day or two, of course, but every- 
one is still sitting tight waiting to see 
what will happen. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — There 
is some movement in spinach in the mar- 
ket here at prices ranging around $1.10 
to $1.15 for No. 2 spinach, with No. 2% 
at about $1.45 to $1.50, and No. 1 at 85c. 
There are quite a few variations in the 
prices on No. 10 and these range here 
generally around $5.15 to $5.25. Califor- 
nia spinach is also being offered into the 
market with the general asking prices 
running $1.60 on No. 2%, $1.30 on No. 2 
and $5.25 on No. 10. However, it is 
definitely known that confirmation has 
been received here on California spin- 
ach at $1.50 on No. 2% and $1.20 on No. 
2 and around $5.00 on No. 10. These 
are isolated instances, however, and the 
majority of the packers are holding to 
the list price. 


From the South turnip greens are still 
going around 85c, while mustard greens 
are unavailable until new pack in a few 
weeks. Blackberries out of the South 
are pretty well cleaned up, with No. 2 
water generally being quoted at around 
$1.70 to $1.75. Canned fresh blackeyes 
are being sold currently at $1.15 for No. 
2 and $1.05 for No. 300, with every pros- 
pect reported from the packing area for 
a definite increase in the price within the 
very near future, based on the actions of 
the market in dried blackeyes. 


SALMON — Salmon remains very 
quiet, with price levels apparently firmly 
established and very little action on any- 
thing. Tall reds are still quoted from 
about $26.00 up wherever small lots 
might be available, and these are ex- 
tremely scarce. Tall pinks are firmly 
established now at $16.00 apparently, 
while tall medium reds are offered at 
from $20.00 to $21.00, and halves medium 
reds at about $12.50. Tall chums are 
quoted at $15.00. Puget Sound sockeye 
halves are generally quoted at about 
$16.50 for handpacked and $16.00 for 
machine packed, strictly fancy quality. 


APPLE SAUCE—The market on ap- 
ple sauce is continuing to hold approxi- 
mately the same levels of $1.25 for No. 
2 fancy and about $1.10 for extra stand- 
ard. There are some reports going 
around the market of some signs of 
weakness, but this definitely is not gen- 
erally the case. There are instances of 
so-called fancy sauce being sold at 
around $1.15 for No. 2, but they are not 
numerous. No. 10 apple sauce is still 
being quoted around $5.85 for fancy and 
around $5.50 for extra standard. In the 
apple products picture a comparatively 
new item has come into rather general 
acceptance in the market here and seems 
to be moving rather well at the retail 
level. This item is canned baked apples, 
which are currently selling for around 
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$2.35 f.o.b. Chicago, packed four apples 
to the can. Reports from the trade indi- 
cate very satisfactory consumer accep- 
tance and distribution has become rather 
general here on this item. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — There con- 
tinues to be a fair movement in cranber- 
ry sauce, with the price levels remaining 
unchanged at about $1.50 for the adver- 
tised brands and around $1.30 to $1.35 
for the independents. Movement of cran- 
berry sauce has been quite good this 
year so far and it is expected to con- 
tinue, provided the effects of the strike 
do not become too serious. 


GREEN BEANS—Word has been re- 
ceived from the Texas packing area, 
which announced prices on green beans 
last week, that all prices will have to be 
raised 10c a dozen on twos, primarily be- 
cause of the minimum wage law recently 
passed in Congress and signed by the 
President, calling for minimum of 75c 
an hour, and because of a general scar- 
city of labor in the area other than that 
contracted with the Mexican Government 
on a rather higher basis than has been 
the case in the past. The pack is under 
way on this item now, but it is not be- 
lieved that any substantial business has 
been placed here up to this time, as most 
buyers are waiting for samples on qual- 
ity before moving in. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products continue quite firm, with No. 2 
extra standard tomatoes quoted around 
$1.50 and No. 2% extra standards at 
prices ranging from $2.00 to $2.25. 14 
oz. tomato juice is generally quoted at 
around $2.25, with some prices ranging 
upwards to $2.45. 14 oz. fancy catsup 
generally is being quoted at $1.45, with 
extra standard at $1.30. No. 10 extra 
standard tomatoes are being sold at $7.25 
f.o.b. factory for very good quality. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Active Canning Season About Over—Dry 
Beans Weaker—Tomatoes Unscttled—Sus- 
tained Interest In Asparagus—Record Apple 
Sauce Pack — Dogfight In Sardines — Tuna 
Weak—Salmon Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 3, 1949 


THE SITUATION—The active can- 
ning season has virtually come to an 
end for almost everything except olives, 
on which operations are just commenc- 
ing to get under way. Tomatoes will 
continue to receive attention for a time, 
although some operators are no longer 
accepting deliveries under contracts. Ap- 
ples and pears are still being handled, 
but on a very limited scale, and from now 
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on activities of canners will be centered 
almost exclusively on sales and on the 
making of deliveries. 

Sales have fallen off somewhat of late, 
with the market unsettled on some rather 
important items, but deliveries are being 
stepped up in keeping with increased 
consumption. Most canned fruits are in 
a rather firm position, with the most 
marked weakness centering on tomatoes 
and fish, especially sardines and tuna. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market is rather weaker, about the 
only item in the list that is showing 
strength being Blackeyes, on which 
prices to growers are up about 50 cents 
per one hundred pounds. Canners are 
commencing to come into the market a 
little more freely, but are buying largely 
for immediate needs and do not seem in- 
terested in building up supplies. Rains 
continue to hold off and the warm 
weather that marked the passing of Oc- 
tober was ideal for harvesting the crop. 
Should this continue, most of the Cali- 
fornia crop should be under cover within 
the next two weeks. Standard Limas are 
quoted at $11.40, Baby Limas at $7.00 
and Small Whites, in which canners are 
especially interested, at $7.10. 


TOMATOES—The California tomato 
market is rather unsettled, with some of 
the larger canners acknowledging that 
they have made heavier packs of tomato 
products than they had intended. Prices 
are varying quite widely on items such 
as puree, paste and catsup, items on 
which there has been a substantial carry- 
over from last year. Several canners 
are selling No. 24 standard tomatoes at 
$1.60, but it is likewise true that many 
sales are being made at $1.40. Top price 
on 6-0z. tomato paste seems to be $7.00 a 
case, but some is moving as low as $6.25. 
This item is examined very closely for 
quality. The No. 10 size is priced from 
$10.50 to $11.00. Tomato catsup has been 
on the weak side but during the week one 
of the largest packers has advanced 
prices on 14-0z. from $1.45 to $1.55. 


ASPARAGUS—The sustained interest 
in asparagus is one of the outstanding 
features of the market. While prices are 
slightly higher than last year, and the 
pack larger, the movement to date has 
shown marked gains over that of a year 
earlier. During the past three weeks 
both orders and shipments have shown 
a gain and stocks on hand, both sold and 
unsold are getting down to small pro- 
portions. The demand seems to be wel! 
divided between white and all green. 
Prices remain largely at opening levels. 


APPLE SAUCE—The pack of apple 
sauce will be the largest ever made in 
California, it is reported, with more can. 
ners operating than in past years. The 
crop of Gravensteins was a very heavy 
one and canners were called upon to 
handle more than in previous years. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Fancy pack is quoted at $1.25 to $1.40 
for No. 2s. This item is fairly new to 
California and considerable missionary 
work is being done toward acquainting 
the public with the excellence of the 
product. 


FIGS—A good call is materializing for 
California Kadota canned figs, the pack 
of which is scarcely more than 40 per 
cent of that made last year. Fancy 2%s 
are quoted generally at $2.85 and choice 
at $2.60, with 10s at $9.50 to $10.00. 
A quick cleanup of this item seems in 
sight. 


SARDINES — The sardine situation 
still has the trade confounded and cauti- 
ous and just how it will end seems to be 
anybody’s guess. Knowing members of 
the trade say that the present phase is 
in the nature of a dogfight between two 
canners, with costs given little considera- 
tion. Just how low prices have gone in 
some instances is difficult to determine, 
but 1-lb. ovals are quoted regularly by 
some of the more conservative canners 
at $5.75 and $6.00. During the week 
one of the outstanding advertised brands 
has been reduced in price from $8.00 a 
case to $7.00. Fish are still being landed 
in quantities, landings for the season to 
October 27 having been 170,672 tons, 


against 60,300 tons a year earlier. A 
much larger part of the catch is going 
into meal and fertilizer.than last year. 


TUNA—Tuna is also weak, with some 
canners making sales at prices which 
some consider to be below cost. More 
canners have unsold stocks on hand than 
in recent years and some of these are 
quite large. Foreign competition is be- 
ing strongly felt. Reports of operations 
in California for the month of September 
place the total pack of tuna and tuna-like 
fishes at 899,444 cases, with that of 
mackerel at 184,020 cases. Reports from 
the Hawaiian Islands indicate that tuna 
fishing was rather slow ‘there during 
September, with almost no_ yellowfin 
taken. Fishing has not been as good 
as in previous years and canning has 
been limited. 


SALMON—The Puget Sound salmon 
pack has been completed for the sea- 
son of 1949 and amounts to 682,251 
cases of all species. As in Alaska and 
British Columbia the output of pinks was 
extremely heavy, amounting to 531,346 
cases of the total. That of sockeyes 
amounted to 78,715 cases, and that of 
kings but 4,978 cases. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Receipts Decrease, Pack To Date 
Below 1948—Weather More Favorable For 
Oysters—New Fishery Law For Mexico. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 3, 1949 


SHRIMP — Less than half as many 
shrimp were produced in this section 
last week than the previous one as 9,056 
barrels were produced last week and 19,- 
278 barrels the previous one. The can- 
neries in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama received 1,360 barrels less shrimp 
last week than the previous one and the 
amounts were 5,033 barrels last week 
and 6,393 barrels the previous one. Pro- 
duction increased in Florida, but de- 
creased in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Texas. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 28, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 5,252 barrels, including 4,208 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,265 
barrels, including 678 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 651 barrels, including 
147 barrels for canning; Florida (Apala- 
chicola) 209 barrels, and Texas 1,679 
barrels. 


Easier to meet consumer demand for 
uniformity in canned foods if uniform 


size salt crystals are 
y 
A 


My, 


More and more food processors are reporting that uniform quality is 
maintained in foods whena salt with uniform sizecrystals is used incanning. 

Such a salt is Worcester Salt—because Worcester Salt is made from 
crystals graded for size, not too fine nor too coarse, but just the size that 
9 out of 10 recipes were created for. It is manufactured under exacting 
conditions, so its purity is guaranteed. And Worcester Salt has full salt 
flavor that brings other foods to flavor peak. 

Take a tip from the leaders in the industry and try Worcester Salt. You’ll 


agree that this is the salt that brings out the best in food flavor. 
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MARKET NEWS 


As reported by all Market News of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 479,760 pounds, and 
were approximately 1,145,600 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 2,065,750 pounds 
less than one year ago. 

Cold storage holdings of shrimp on 
October 28, 1949 was 2,253,175 pounds. 

Imports of shrimp from Mexico 
through Laredo and Brownsville, Texas 
for week ending October 20, 1949 was 
120,940 pounds and through California 
and Arizona during the week ending 
October 14, 1949 was 322,067 pounds. 

The winter closed season on shrimp 
goes into effect in Florida on December 
1 to April 1; in Texas on December 15 
to March 1 and in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi from February 15 to March 1. 

Alabama’s closed season is regulated 
by legislative act or by regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Alabama State Director 
of Conservation. 

By order of the Director, the catching 
of shrimp in coastal waters was pro- 
hibited June 21, 1949 to August 8, 1949. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 30,161 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending October 22, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season to 
359,287 standard cases, as compared with 
409,246 standard cases canned during the 
same period last season. 


OYSTERS—The mercury in the ther- 
mometer here dropped to 41 degrees F. 
the first part of this week and if it con- 
tinues cold it will stimulate the demand 
for oysters and the season will get well 
under way. 

It takes cold weather for oysters, be- 
cause it cools the waters of the bays and 
the oyster will remain fresh longer out 
of the water enabling the consumers to 
get them fresher and fatter. 

The canning of oysters is expected to 
get under way after Christmas because 
most of the boats tong oysters for the 
raw market as long as they take them 
due to the fact that the raw market pays 
a higher price, but of course they also re- 
quire a better culled oyster. 


TOMATO SEED CROP MEETS 
CERTIFICATION DESPITE 
WEATHER 


Despite the excessive heat and sub- 
normal rainfall during the tomato grow- 
ing season in New Jersey this past sum- 
mer, seed of high quality will be avail- 
able for the 1950 crop, declares the New 
Jersey State Department of Agriculture. 
New Jersey furnishes about  three- 
fourths of the nation’s annual supply of 
certified tomato seed. Inspectors sur- 
veying fields in the department’s seed 
improvement program reported that they 
found very little evidence of disease this 
year although the crop was reduced by 
high temperatures. 
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FISHERY NOTES 


HEARINGS ON ALASKAN 
FISHERIES 


An Alaskan Problems Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries assembled in Anchor- 
age on October 25 to commence a series 
of public hearings on Alaskan fisheries 
matters, which include legislation for the 
gradual elimination of salmon traps in 
the waters of Alaska. 

The hearings are expected to be held 
at Kodiak, Nome, Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
Seward, Cordova, Juneau, Sitka, Peters- 
burg, Wrangell, and Ketchikan. The 
exact dates for the hearings will be an- 
nounced by the Subcommittee at a later 
date. 


MEXICO DRAFTS NEW FISHERY 
LAW 


A new fishery law has been drafted 
and presented to the Mexican Congress, 
according to an October 5 American con- 
sular report from Mexico, D F., which 
quotes accounts appearing in _ local 
papers. Under this proposed new law, 
there will not be two separate laws as 
in the past—one pertaining to local fish- 
erman and one pertaining to foreign fish- 
ermen, and at the same time, there will 
not be a separate law for foreign fisher- 
men operating in the Pacific. The basic 
law will be the same for both coasts of 
Mexico. 


If this law is approved by the Mexican 
Congress, shrimp fishing will no longer 
be completely reserved to cooperative 
fishermen. The coopertives will have 
reserved to them inland or protected 
waters on both coasts and the ocean 
waters of Lower California, Sonora, 
Sinaloa and Nayarit, on the West Coast. 
All other areas will be open for fishing 
by anyone. Species of fish reserved ex- 
clusively for the cooperatives would be 
reduced, and mullet, robalo, squid and 
octopus removed from this list. 


One part of the law is devoted to regu- 
lating fishing in territorial waters by 
foreign vessels whose products are des- 
tined exclusively for foreign markets. 

The first article of the proposed legis- 
lation determines that everything con- 
cerned with the field of fisheries comes 
exclusively under federal jurisdiction, 
and specifically the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Marine. 


TUNA SURVEY IN ALASKAN 
WATERS 


The Fish and Wildlife Service began 
an exploratory albacore survey on 
August 8 for the purposes of gaining in- 
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formation concerning the abundance, 
range, and commercial possibilities of 
this fishery in waters adjacent to Alas- 
ka. The USFWS Oregon, a 100 foot 
steel tuna vessel, was employed in the 
work. Equipped for surface and deep 
trolling, chumming with live bait, and 
flag-line fishing, the vessel also carried 
scientific equipment to determine water 
temperatures and depths, and to make 
plankton tows. Also it was planned to 
make radio broadcasts to the fleet. Per- 
sonnel aboard included Sheldon W. John- 
son, captain; Donald Powell, fishery en- 
gineer, and Henry Hildebrand, Aquatic 
Biologist. 


The vessel devoted the first week to 
working in waters off the coast of Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of testing its 
gear and equipment before starting 
north. During this time a good showing 
of tuna was found 50 miles WSW of 
Cape Flattery. This news and other 
relevant information was broadcast to 
the fishing fleet, and several vessels made 
use of the information. During the trip, 
bait was a major problem, being difficult 
to find. 


The vessel worked up the British Co- 
lumbia coast and into Alaska coastal 
waters. Fish were located off Cape Cook 
and Cape Scott, but were moving very 
fast. The most northerly point at which 
tuna were caught was the Welker Sea- 
mount area, 55° 11’ N. Lat., and 140° 20’ 
W. Long., about 300 miles off Baranof 
Island. Further fishing activities off- 
shore as far north as Sitka resulted in 
taking no tuna. 


Running back towards the South, scat- 
tered fish were taken off Dixon Entrance 
and the Northern Queen Charlotte 
Islands early in September. Then the 
vessel again proceeded north and made 
several runs offshore in the Alaska area 
extending offshore as far as 150 miles off 
Baranof Island. The maximum water 
temperature found was 54.5°, and tem- 
peratures were 2°-2.5° colder than re- 
corded a month earlier. No tuna were 
taken during these runs. 


A considerable amount of oceanogra- 
phie and biological information was ob- 
tained during the cruise. Both sur- 
face and deep water temperatures were 
taken at frequent intervals. This should 
be of value in future surveys. Examina- 
tion of the stomach contents of a repre- 
sentative number of albacore caught fur- 
nished information concerning feeding 
habits of these fish in various areas. As 
soon as the data is analyzed, a compre- 
hensive report covering the exploratory 
trip will be published. The vessel re- 
turned to Seattle from its first cruise 
October 11. 
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CANNED CORN RECIPE KIT 


Canned corn recipes for the institu- 
tional trade, developed by the Associated 
Independent Corn Canners have been 
sent to some 6,000 wholesalers to date. 
Recipes for corn fritters, corn rarebit, 
corn and cheese souffle, corn pudding and 
corn chowder are some of the more 
attractive menus suggested for hotel 
chefs, restaurant operators and other 
quantity users. 


PROMINENT PEACH GROWER 
DEAD 


William Johnston Edinger, orchardist 
and for years manager of the California 
Canning Peach Association, died in 
Marysville, California, October 26 at the 
age of 56 years. He maintained homes 
in both San Francisco and Sacramento. 
Funeral services were held in the latter 
city October 29. A member of a pioneer 
Sacramento family, Mr. Edinger was a 
large grower of cling peaches in Sacra- 
mento and Sutter Counties and took an 
active part in the organization of the 
association of growers about 12 years 
ago, becoming its manager. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Dorothy Edin- 
ger; his mother, Mrs. Frank A. Edinger; 
a son, William Jr., of Sacramento, and a 
daughter, Mrs. O. M. Hall, of Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


CO-OPS POSITION IN FOOD 
PROCESSING FIELDS 


Latest figures on how much of the 
1947-48 fruit and vegtables crops were 
processed by agricultural cooperatives 
show more volume and a greater percent- 
age of the United States total crop for 
some commodities, the exact reverse in 
some others, according to a report issued 
by the Farm Credit Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Cooperatives have doubled the amount 
of frozen fruits handled over the figure 
for 1945-46, and they froze almost a fifth 
of all the principal fruits frozen in the 
1947-48 season. They also made a slight 
gain in the amount of canned fruits and 
vegetables, handling about 12 percent of 
the canned deciduous fruits and a little 
over 4 percent of the canned vegetable 
crop. 


Cooperatives processed about the same 
proportion of the citrus pack as the year 
before . . . 28 percent. Cooperatives 
slipped back in the amount of frozen 
vegetables, processing only 2 percent of 
the United States total as compared to 
4 percent in the previous year. 


In certain specialty crops co-ops con- 
tinued to rate high in percent of space 
taken on the grocers’ shelves. Coopera- 
tives processed more than three-fourths 
of the total United States production of 
nuts, more than a fourth of the dried 


fruit, about a third of the olives, and 
more than a fifth of the wine and brandy. 
On a volume basis, cooperatives froze 
nearly 59 milion pounds of deciduous 
fruits and berries, and 6.7 million pounds 
of vegetables in 1947-48. They canned 
almost 17.5 million cases of citrus juices 
and segments and 10 million cases of 
other fruits, and fruit products. They 
canned 7.7 million cases of vegetables. 
Sales value of the cooperative pack for 
major horticultural products in 1947-48 
totaled nearly $230 million, a decrease of 
about $55 million from the previous year. 


BETTY CLARK CALENDAR 


The P. J. Ritter Company, sponsors of 
the “Betty Clark Sings” radio program 
appearing over ABC on Sundays, will 
offer a premium to listeners effective 
with November 6 broadcast. A 9x12 cal- 
endar, adorned with a full color portrait 
of Betty Clark, the blind little girl who 
features the program, will be sent to lis- 
teners for one Ritter label and 10c to 
cover mailing costs. Last May the com- 
pany promoted “Betty Clark Month” 
during which period all Ritter profits 
were made available to the National 
Council to Combat Blindness. Agency 
for Ritter is The Clements Company of 
Philadelphia. 


HAPPY SERVINGS 
SAVINGS 


10% OFS 


CONDENSED 


VEGETABLE BEEF 


MEAT SAVINGS, TOO! 


Two delicious meat dishes from 
Phillips quality-controlled kitchens. 
Brimful of hearty beef—and 
economically priced, too! 
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CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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IN MEMORIAM 


S. CHARLES WALLS DIES 


S. Charles Walls, Assistant to the 
President of the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., and a member of the Board 
of Directors, died at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Maryland of a heart attack on 
Wednesday evening, October 26. He was 
58 years old. 

Mr. Walls joined the Phillips Packing 
Company in 1934 as Public Relations Di- 
rector in charge of advertising and mer- 
chandising. In 1940 he was elected a 
member of the Board of Directors and 
since 1945 had served as Assistant to the 
President. For the past several years 
he had traveled extensively for the com- 
pany in connection with sales promotion 
efforts in the major markets throughout 
the country. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lil- 
lian M. Walls; a daughter, Mrs. G. Tins- 
ley Meekins; a son, S. Charles, Jr.; two 
grandsons; and a sister, Mrs. Victor A. 
Durack. 


ARTHUR S. HALL 


Arthur S. (Pop) Hall, canning indus- 
try veteran, died at his home in Wolcott, 
New York on October 23 of a heart con- 
dition. 

Mr. Hall was one of the pioneers in the 
canning business, engaged in it as a 
worker and official for more than 50 
years. He went to Wolcott in 1933 to 
become plant superintendent of the Ol- 
ney & Carpenter cannery. In recent 
years he had acted mostly in an advisory 
capacity but visited the plant for several 
hours daily until a week before his death. 
He first entered the industry in 1898 
working for Olney Brothers Canning 
Company at Rome, until 1902 when he 
went with the newly organized Ft. Stan- 
wix Canning Company at Rome. Two 
years later he became a member of the 
sales force covering many Western 
states. In 1908 he was made factory 
superintendent, a position he held until 
a merger of this company with the New 
York Canners and the Snider Preserving 
Company in 1923 into the Snider Pack- 
ing Company. He then became Eastern 
District Manager for the new company, 
of several factories East of Rochester. 
In 1926 he was made Tri-State Manager 
of factories in New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, a position he held until 
1931 when he was made Supervisor of 
the Honeoye Falls plant, resigning in 
1933 to go to Wolcott. 

He is survived by his wife, a sister, 
Miss Agnes M. Hall of Rome, three 
nephews and three nieces, 
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CALENDAR EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 7, 1949—Dinner Meet- 
ing, Old Guard Society, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1949—Corn Borer 
Meeting, National Canners Association, 
Raw Products Bureau, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 14- DECEMBER 16, 
1949 — Short Course in Agriculture, 
School of Agriculture, University of 
Delaware, Newark Del. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949 — 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inec., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949 — 36th An- 
nual Convention, Association of Pacific 
Fisheries, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Calif. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-7, 1949—45th Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, II. 


DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Peanut Butter Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canned Foods Association of 
Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Fifth An- 
nual Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-27, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1950 — Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27, 1950 — Mid-Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
N.Y. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-24, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 


ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 


380 pages of proven pro- 

SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 

BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


"| wouid not take $1,000.00 for my 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound copy if could not get another.” 


Stamped in Gold —a fomovs processer 
All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure... . 
e Fruits e Vegetables e¢ Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . .. ordirect. Price $10: postpaid. 

Published and Copyrighted By 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StTRINCLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.40-1.55 
No. 308 ...... 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 ........... 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.00 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 2 .....cccccsseeee 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2........ 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv., No. 2......... 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, Gr., 2 8V......0.000 2.15 
4 sv. 1.65 
5 sv. 1.30-1.35 
Std., Cut, 5 sv. 05-1.15 
No. 10, Fey., Cut, 2. s 
5 sv. 6.25 
OzarRKS 
Bc, Bed., Cut Mo. 2 1.25-1.30 
Texas 
Whole, No. 2, Fey., 3 Sv. «0.0000 2.00 
4 sv. 1.70 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
Std., 5 sv. 1.10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 6.50 
Std. 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 1, 80% 1.30-1.35 
No. 303, 60 to 80% er.....1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Wis., No. 308, Tiny 2.60 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.15 
No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.65 
Medium 2.40 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 2....1.75 
West Coast, Gr.. No. 303....2.85-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
809 NO. 303 2.15-2.35 
No. 2 2252.50 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Cut, No. 2.......... 1.00-1.10 
-4.50-5.00 
Fey., Diced, No. ..1,00-1.10 
-4.50-5.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 2 
No. 10 5.50 
20/0 1.95 
50/0 2.60 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 2% . 1.25 
No. 10 4.25 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
1.30 
15/0 1.55 
Texas, Fcy., Diced, No. 2............ 95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
INO. 2B, 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.......... .90 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
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Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2 ........ 95 
Fey., No. 10 4.50 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.50 
No. 1 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 12 oz. Vace. .......... 1.00-1.10 
95-1.00 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 10 6.00 
Fey., C. S., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.50 
No. 1 -95 
No. 10 7.75 
-95-1.00 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 6.00 
EAST 
‘cy., W.K., Gold., No. 2...... 1.40-1.55 
1.20-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.35-1.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
-95-1.05 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., No. 1 -85 
No. 2 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 1 .... ‘ 


No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ......cscccseee 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 
Ex. Std. 1.20 
Std. 1.00 
No. 2, Std., 1.10 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.. 


4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 


No. 10, Std., Ungraded........6.25-6.50 


New York, SwWEEts 


3 sv. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 

No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

MIpWEst ALASKAS 

No. 308, Fey., 8 1.25-1.30 

No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv.........1.15-1.20 
1.074%-1.12% 
5 sv. 1.0214-1.07% 

No. 808, Std, 3 1.00-1.05 

2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
3 sv. 1.65-1.75 

No. 2, Ex. Std, 3 Sv. 1.25-1.35 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


8501.40 
3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 

8.50 


No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv. 
3 sv. 
No, 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv........... J 
No. 10, Std., 3 sv. 
No. 10, Std., 4 sv. 
MIpDWEsTt SWEETS 


2.50 
No. 2 1.70 
1.50 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 1.15 
4 sv. 1.10 
5 sv. 1.00 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. ........ 5.75-6.00 
1.15 


No. 2, Std., 5 sv. .... 1.05 
NorRTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa......... 1.721% 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.50 
Dry, No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
No. 3, Vac. 1.70 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.90 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 3.50-3.70 
871% 
SPINACH 
1.60-1.85 
No. 10 5.25-6.50 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 §.25-5.75 
1.10-1.15 
1.45-1.50 
10 5.15-5.25 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Std., No. 1.......... -80- .85 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
No, 2 1.40-1.50 
1.85-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2 2.00 
1.45-1.65 
No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Pa. Fey., Wh., 
Std., No. 2 
Ozarks, Std., NO. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.20 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Mid-West, 14 oz., Fey. 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std. 1.30-1.85 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
No. 10 7.75 
Pa., No. 2 1.421% 
No. 10 7.35-7.75 


N. W., No. 10 Sl. 
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APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., Pa., Va., MIDWEST 


No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

Bix, NO. 1.10-1.15 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 244 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Choice, No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

NO. BYE 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 

Fey., No. 24%, Wh. Peeled.......... 


Ch.. No. 2%, Wh. Peeled. 2. 
Choice, Wh., 2.15 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 


Choice, No. 1 T 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 10 6.70-6.85 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 214..2.85-3.05 
Choice, No. 2.60-2.70 
No. 1 T 1.52% 
PINEAPPLE 
Texas, Chunks, Ex. hy. sy., 
No. 2 2.25 
Broken, SI., Ex. hy. sy. No. 10....9.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
$2 oz. glass 1.60 
46 oz. tin 2.10 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla. Out 
46 oz. 3.50 
ORANGE 
Fla. Out 
Calif., No. 2 1.70 
46 oz, 3.80-3.90 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 4.45-4.65 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. 57% 
12 oz, 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.40 
Calif., Fey., No. 2.......... 1.021%4-1.071%4 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.15-4.25 
FISH 
CRABMEAT 
6% oz., Claw 3.95 
White 4.95 
White, Jumbo Lump 5.95 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 43% oz. 4.25 
SALMON—Per CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
1's 15.00 
Me. 1. 20.50-21.00 
\%’s 11.50-12.50 
\%’s, Flat 10.00 
8-75-9.00 
Sockeye, No. 1 T 25.50 
16.00 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, Oil Keyless 7.00 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 5.75-6.00 
3.75-4.00 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.65-3.75 
Medium 3.95-4.15 
Large 4.50-4.65 
Jumbo 4.60-4.75 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent. 
Offer unusual diversified canning experience. Quality packer all 
lines vegetables, fruits, juices, dry packs and specialties. Well 
qualified in administration and assuming operations responsibil- 
ity. Also sales management experience. Available after Octo- 
ber 1. Adv. 49111, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man desires to represent a 
quality Eastern processor to cover the trade as Sales Repre- 
sentative; have long association in the food business. Will be 
available after Nov. 15. References submitted upon request. 
Adv. 49122, The Canning Trade. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 


wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, . 


Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—8 - 80 gal. and 10 - 60 gal. stainless clad jacketed 
Kettles, guaranteed condition; Rebuilt Wrap-Around Labeler for 


#1, #2, #2 to #10 cans; Four Horizontal Retorts; Six Ayars . 


8-pocket Pea and Bean Fillers for 300 x 407 cans. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—(1) Berlin Chapman slat type Cooker, 32 ft. 
long 5 ft. wide, sometimes used for cooling; (1) Berlin Chap- 
man Continuous Cooker (Super) #2 & #2% can size, holding 
capacity 1,000 cans. Both the above priced reasonable. Located 
in Indiana. Adv. 49121, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
‘orts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 M & S Filler with can lift for filling cod fish 
cakes or similar product, in good condition, preferably with at- 
tachments for 300-407 can. Wire collect to: Usen Canning Co., 
52 Binford St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Bodymaker Mechanic, experienced, for set-up and 
maintenance, in medium size New England can plant. Write 
full experience. Adv. 49118, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Plant equipped with modern equipment suitable for packing 
nearly all vegetables grown in Valley, and citrus juices. Al! 
buildings of Hollow Tile construction, with floors at car level. 
Main building housing equipment is 200’ x 300’, main ware- 
house 120’ x 140’, additional warehouse 50’ x 72’. Railroad sid- 
ing. Adv. 49113, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Financial trouble forces sale of small fruit and 
vegetable canning plant in deep South. Equipment in perfect 
condition, plenty of labor, fine grower relations. 600 cases per 
day capacity. Give-away price. Adv. 49114, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —Complete Canning Plant located Piedmont, 
South Carolina, center largest peach growing section in the 
country. Machinery like new, housed in excellent building, 
about 30,000 feet floor space, large cooling room, adequate water 
and sewer connections; all ready to go. P. O. Box No. 6, Gram- 
ling, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Na: 


WANTED—Financial assistance or partner for large Louisi- 
ana Canning Factory. Now canning sweet potatoes. Located 
in vegetable belt. Also can large varieties of vegetables. Po- 
tential profit $100,000 per year. Adv. 49106, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning’ 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MAKE ALL YOUR CORN FANCY 
WITH THE MORRAL COMBINA- 
TION CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE FOR OVER-MATURED 
CORN 


Patented 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Prompt Deli very 
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qmsé LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


——SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


GOING DOWN 


It was a well-known writer of verse to whom a lady 
said: “I have just seen your wife for the first time 
since your marriage; but I had supposed she was a 
taller woman. She seems shorter than when I saw her 
last.” 

“Certainly,” said the writer solemnly. 
married and settled down.” 


“She has 


“So you met your wife at a dance? Wasn’t that ro- 
mantic?” asked one truck driver of another. 

“No, embarrassing as the dickens,” replied the other. 
“TI thought she was home taking care of the kids.” 


Customer: Have you a book called “Man the Master 
of Woman’’? 

Salesgirl: The fiction department is on the other 
side, sir. 


First Communist: Nice weather we’re having. 
Second Communist (grudgingly) : Yes, but the rich 
are having it, too. 


“What’s the difference between a Scotchman and a 
cocoanut ?” 
“You can get a drink out of a cocoanut.” 


Florist: How about some nice chrysanthemums, sir? 
Inebriate: Sthoo hard to shay; gimmee nish bunsh 
rosish. 


“Now, Mrs. Spreadbottom,” said the doctor, “‘you’ll 
have to go on a diet. All you can eat is some lettuce, 
carrots, green onions and green stuff.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the woman. “Do I take 
this before or after meals?” , 


A drunk was standing at a street corner mumbling 
to himself. A policeman nearby came up to him. As 
he did so, the drunk said, “It can’t be done. It can’t be 
done.” 

“What can’t be done?” said the policeman. 

“Look at that sign over there,” answered the be- 
fuddled toper. “It says ‘Drink Canada Dry’.” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Focd Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A X. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A X. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A X. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. wy Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg > Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ow Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. re. Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman ompeny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. i Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. gy Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ey Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Taio Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cup.. Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Itimore, Md. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Nog = Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Dl 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Pailipabese, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

‘ood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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MIXERS. 
| 


WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


8erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ‘- 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. 4 = Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, - 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc ltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co. « Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman come ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, A 
ay 3 Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Gaited Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., aeaane Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Food Mchy. & Ch — Hoopeston, IIl. 
4. K. Robins & Se. tee. altimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Food Mchy. & Ch Hoopeston, 
F. H. Co. ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


H. Langsenkamp Co Ina. 
x K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman somes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. gg Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc Itimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman cont ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Niagara 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, II. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc. more, Md. 
WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Viagéra Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. > Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Com Berlin, Wis. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Il. 
H. Langsenkamp Co Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 

Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, I. 

Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. C —— Hoopeston, ll. 
F. H. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee ucts Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba’*imore, Md. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, I. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
$f. Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside anufacturing Co., ‘Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester, 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ag 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products , New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York Ci 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co.. Sioux City 
Royer Bi King & Co., Minneapolis, 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., 7 Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard 58 Sioux City Ta. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


, TOMATO. 


Recectened Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ru Co., Minnea’ lis, | Minn. 
& & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Bio manufacturers today offer super quality. 


Nao 


They also offer super value nutritionally. And 
just one order in a single market may offer 


many examples of both — products to which 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has made important 
contributions. 


When it comes to quality, the Pfizer seal means just 
what it implies — rigid control. This is equally true 

in an Enrichment Concentrate supplied to millers 

for fortifying flour for home use... in Tartaric Acid 
and Citric Acid provided as acidulants for makers of 
jams and jellies and beverages . . . in Citric Acid, 
Tartaric Acid, Cream of Tartar and Sodium Citrate 
providing desirable taste characteristics to confections. 


And to keep the orchard-fresh flavor and color of 
frozen fruits, commercial processors use Pfizer 
Ascorbic-Citric Acid mixtures to stop browning and 
deterioration. For detailed information, including 
prices on every product mentioned, write to Chas. Pfizer 


& Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois; 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Manufacluing Chemists Since 1849 
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Since 1876 Rogers has been 
breeding, developing and 
improving peas, beans and 
sweet corn. There have been 
many outstanding successes 
... One of which is Supergreen beans. 


Maturity 58 days. 17” upright vine, 
a fairly concentrated pod set. 
Pods—6-7” long. Slim, smooth, dark 
green, straight, round and stringless. 


Is a high yielding, hardy variety and 
as compared to New Stringless and 

Tendergreen it has slightly longer and 
more slender pods. 


An excellent canning and garden 
variety. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Geane Sucet Com 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS seERyE THE NATION 
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